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The study is based on a thorough search of sources and is a credit- 
able doctor's thesis. It makes available to the student in detail the 
historical background of many of the present street railway difficulties. 

The author deducts the following conclusions: 

1. It can scarcely be said that New York City has ever had a scien- 
tific franchise policy; rather it has been blindly groping to evolve such a 
policy. Until the creation of the Greater City, the franchise-granting 
body, whether common council or state legislature, awarded franchises 
to those individuals or corporations offering the greatest monetary 
inducement or exercising the greatest political influence. 

2. In making franchise grants, the public was utterly disregarded. 
Ordinances were rushed through with practically no opportunity for 
publicity or careful consideration. 

3. The executives, both state and municipal, by their veto power 
made a greater effort to protect the interests of the public than did the 
legislative bodies. 

4. The majority of the grants were given in perpetuity, were exclu- 
sive or monopolistic in character, and invariably brought little revenue 
to the city. 

5. The franchise grants or contracts were loosely drawn and the 
conditions embodied therein were trivial in character; no provision 
was made for financial regulation. 

6. Consolidation of the independent lines was accompanied by over- 
capitalization, high rentals, and stock-jobbing. 

These observations force us to conclude that today, with the awak- 
ened interest in public affairs, the city should formulate a definite and 
comprehensive program with respect not only to its street railway 
franchises but also to other public utilities. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the recommendations 
made by the committee on franchises of the National Municipal League 
at its Detroit meeting, November 22, 1917. 

Clyde L. King. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Policeman and Public. By Arthur Woods. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1919. Pp. 178.) 

Most of the few books published in this country on police work 
have been historical in style or purely technical. None compares with 
this volume of lectures by ex-Commissioner Arthur Woods of New 
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York in presenting the subject from the policeman's point of view. 
He uses everyday speech and shows in a refreshing manner the mental 
processes of the "cop," rather than the mere mechanism of the work. 

Very few men in the United States who have not done actual police 
work appreciate, and most of those who have done such work cannot 
clearly express, the difference between law from the viewpoint of the 
lawyer, judge or the district attorney, and from that of the policeman. 
The characterization of the policeman as constituting in himself a 
court of first instance, while not novel, is apt. In similar manner the 
chapters on rewards and punishments, graft, influence and the criticism 
of civil service promotions, show the grasp of a man who has studied 
policing at close range, who can think like a policeman, but who ex- 
presses himself in a clear and forceful manner interesting alike to 
civilian and policeman. 

Few American departments have any course of instruction worthy 
of the name for new men or new superior officers, and in those courses 
which do exist, the instruction is almost wholly in military drill, rules 
and regulations, and "legal law" — not "policeman's law" — all too 
often given as a favor or a sideline by some lawyer or court official to 
the inevitable befuddlement of a recruit on the street. It would be 
very much worth while if this book were read by every civilian police 
commissioner in the United States, and then have it or an adaptation 
of it made a textbook for the instruction of police superiors and above 
all of the new man in police work. Assuming an honest department 
with a desire to improve, a study of this book would be as worth while 
for the spiritual and constructive side of police work as the study of 
the department rules and regulations is for the mechanical side. 

G. H. McCaffrey. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Free City! A Book of the Neighborhood. By Botjck White. 
(New York: Moffat, Yard and Company. 1919. Pp. 314.) 

This book is an impassioned plea for home rule for cities. It is also 
a bitter attack on national government, especially "the Potomac 
scheme." The greater part of the book is devoted to pictures of free 
cities — "City States," "Industrial Democracies," "Communes," 
"Guild Cities," and the "municipality" at large. The entire field of 
history, both sacred and secular, is combed for examples and illustra- 
tions. Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem each have a fervid chapter. 



